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Wah  Depakment, 
Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Washington,  A ugust  30,  1892. 

The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  1).  C.: 

Sir  : In  obedience  to  instructions  received,  I have  the  honor  to  render 
the  folloTvIng  report  of  my  observations  during  a recent  service  vith  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania : 

The  Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  that  State,  having  asked  the 
Secretary  of  AVar  for  my  services,  I was  first  directed  to  report  to  the 
Governor  “for  such  duty  as  he  might  require  during  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Guard,  from  July  16  to  August  8,  inclusive.”  Early  in  July, 
however,  a shocking  affair,  involving  loss  of  life  and  property,  occurred 
near  Homestead,  Pa.,  so  it  eventually  became  necessary  to  revoke  orders 
for  intended  regimental  encampments  and  to  quickly  mobilize  the  en- 
tire Guard  in  support  of  the  civil  authorities. 

In  view  of  this  changed  condition  of  affairs  Governor  Pattison  tele- 
graphed, asking  that  I join  him  immediately.  At  first  it  was  thought 
best  that  no  officer  of  the  regular  army  should  be  present  at  the  scene 
of  expected  disturbances,  but  after  a renewed  request  by  the  Governor, 
I was  authorized  to  accompany  him  at  “inspections”  about  to  be  made 
of  forces  then  assembling;  this,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I 
should  not  personally  participate  in  any  collision  that  might  occur  be- 
tween troops  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth.  Accord- 
ingly, I left  Washington  by  the  next  available  train,  reported  in  person 
to  the  Governor,  accompanied  him  and  his  staff  in  all  his  visits  to  the 
troops,  remained  with  the  latter  after  the  Governor’s  departure  from 
their  camps,  and  returned  to  Washington  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks, 
only  because  need  of  my  services  ]irecluded  possibility  of  my  remaining 
with  the  Pennsylvania  troops  until  all  should  be  withdrawn  from  Home- 
stead, where  a portion  are  still  retained. 
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Tliree  times  duriiig  tlie  past  eig’ht  years  it  has  been  my  great  privi- 
lege to  officially  visit  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  during  its 
annual  encampments  by  division,  brigade  and  regiment.  To  reports  I 
have  already  rendered,  still  on  file  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  office,  I 
refer  again  for  my  observations  upon  organization,  equipment,  disci- 
pline and  drill  of  that  fine  command.  I enclose  herewith  copy  of  the 
present  state  military  code,  printed  descriptions  of  the  prescribed  uni- 
forms, general  orders  announcing  results  of  latest  inspections  by  officers 
of  the  Inspector  General’s  Department  of  the  State,  the  lately  published 
annual  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Pennsylvania  for  1892,  admi- 
rable military  and  railway  maps  indicating  distribution  and  locations  of 
all  organizations  and  various  photographs  illustrating  the  situation 
during  the  recent  emergency  at  Homestead.  All  these  portray  better 
than  pen  what  I conceive  to  be  most  desired  by  the  Division  of  Military 
Information,  Adjutant  General’s  office. 

The  National  Guaud  op  Pennsylvania. 

Briefly  described,  once  more,  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania 
to-day  consists  of  one  division  comprising  three  brigades.  Each  brig- 
ade has,  besides  various  regiments  of  infantry,  one  troop  of  cavalry  and 
one  battery  of  light  artillery.  To  the  First  brigade  there  is  also  attached 
one  separate  battalion  and  one  independent  company  of  infantry,  the 
last  composed  of  colored  men. 

Excepting  the  First,  Second  and  Eighth  Infantry,  each  of  which  has  ten 
companies,  all  regiments  have  eight  companies;  following  the  new  drill 
regulations  of  the  army,  each  regiment  is  divided  into  two  battalions.  The 
second  battalion  is  habitually  commanded  by  the  senior  regimental  cap- 
tain present,  the  state  preferring  not  to  anticipate  the  United  States  in 
formally  adopting  yet  the  three-battalion  organization.  Each  troop, 
battery  and  company  has  an  enlisted  strength  of  about  sixty  men,  kept 
constantly  near  this  maximum,  and  the  Avhole  Guard  now  aggregates 
about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Under  the  state  law  the  Governor  is  empowered  in  his  discretion 
to  enlarge  this  force  in  time  of  war,  invasion,  insurrection,  etc.,  and  its 
carefully  planned  organization  admits  of  immediate  expansion  into  a 
strong  army  corps  by  merely  recalling  to  the  ranks  willing,  seasoned 
soldiers  who  have  already  served  one  or  more  enlistments  of  three  years. 
By  adding  the  third  battalion,  easily  raised,  infantry  regiments  can  be 
strengthened  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  whilst  by  raising  the 
present  maximum  of  all  companies  to  one  hundred  men,  a further 
increase  of  forty  per  cent,  can  be  made  in  all  arms  of  service ; the  army 
corps  would  thus  number  considerably  over  twenty  thousand  enlisted 
men. 

Uniforms,  arms  and  accoutrements  resemble  those  of  the  United 
States;  systems  of  administration,  supply,  discipline  and  drill,  all  con- 
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form  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  regular  army.  When  iii  actual 
service  commissioned  officers  receive  the  same  pay  as  of  corresponding 
grades  in  the  United  States  army.  Amongst  enlisted  men,  first  sergeants 
receive  $3.00  per  diem,  sergeants  $2.00,  corporals  $1.75,  musicians  and 
privates  $1.50.  There  is  further  added  to  pay  of  enlisted  men,  twenty- 
five  cents  daily  for  each  re-enlistment.  Subsistence  furnished  to  enlisted 
men  is  based  upon  the  ration  supplied  in  the  regular  army ; it  is  either 
issued  “in  kind”  when  encamped  in  large  bodies,  or  its  money  value 
turned  over  to  regiments  when  encamped  separately.  Commissioned 
officers  subsist  themselves  in  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient fashion.  One  regiment  has  a regular  regimental  mess. 

Condition  of  Uniforms  and  Equipments. 

Ai’ms  and  ammunition  of  the  infantry  are  ample,  and  are  generally  as 
fit  for  field  service  as  those  of  the  regular  army.  The  rifle  is  the  Spring- 
field  pattern,  caliber  .45,  model  1873.  Target  practice  is  well  conducted 
under  supervision  of  capable  officers.  Although  the  system  for  “ quali- 
fying” sharpshooters  and  marksmen  is  necessarily  not  the  same  as  in 
the  regular  army,  as  shown  by  enclosed  printed  description,  the  general 
firing  efficiency  is  high.  The  Governor  of  the  State  qualified  as  marks- 
man this  year.  In  one  regiment  an  indispensable  requisite  for  enlist- 
ment is  that  the  applicant  shall  already  be  a marksman,  according  to 
the  state  system  of  rifle  practice.  A handsome  trophy  of  the  prowess 
of  this  regiment  in  marksmanship  is  liabitually  borne  with  its  colors. 

Infantry  accoutrements,  however,  are  sadly  worn  out  by  many  years  of 
hard  use.  The  recent  field  service  shows  that  they  must  soon  be  almost 
entirely  renewed..  In  many  instances  overcoats  and  blankets  are  far 
past  their  days  of  usefulness,  as  are  likewise  many  knapsacks,  haver- 
sacks, cups  and  canteens.  The  men  carry  all  these  articles  simply 
because  they  are  required  to  do  so  at  inspections  in  heavy  marching 
order;  but  missing  canteen-stoppers  and  various  other  lost  articles  showed 
how  little  real  dependence  some  of  the  men  placed  upon  their  dilapi- 
dated regulation  kits. 

The  clothing  was  all  good  originally,  but  in  some  regiments  and 
companies  it  has  become  either  unsightly  or  unserviceable  through  hard 
field  service.  Much  of  it  should  be  promptly  renewed  for  purposes  of 
decent  appearance  at  inspections,  ceremonies,  etc. ; the  old  suits  could 
still  be  utilized  when  in  the  field.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  apply  the 
usual  rules  of  inspections  to  these  hard-worked  troojis  during  their  recent 
stern  field  service,  but  the  fact  remains  that  much  of  the  clothing  is 
worn  out  and  that  many  articles  of  equipment  are  missing  or  utterly 
lost. 

The  most  desirable  additions  to  the  dress  of  the  men  were  twice  indi- 
cated by  me  in  my  former  reports  of  inspections  of  these  troops  in  1885 
and  1886.  They  consist  of  a proper  uniform  shirt  and  a serviceable  march- 
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iiig'  slice.  If  adopted,  the  material  of  the  shirt  should  uot  be  too  heavy, 
because  the  resfular  annual  encampments  are  habitually  held  during 
the  hottest  of  summer  weather.  It  was  plain  that  everybody  earnestly 
tried  to  appear  well  at  the  inspections,  but  there  was  an  incong-ruity  in 
immaculate  linen  shirts  and  starched  but  wilting  collars,  which  some 
soldiers  had  evidently  saved  religiously  for  inspections,  and  simple 
undershirts  which  barely  concealed  the  collar-bones  of  some  of  their  less 
stylish  comrades  in  ranks.  Trim  patent  leather  shoes,  suitable  only  for 
the  city  promenade,  will  not  answer  in  the  field,  so  before  close  of  the 
recent  campaign  many  men  were  well  nigh  barefoot,  to  their  sore  dis- 
comfort. 

In  absence  of  state  regulations  as  to  shirts  and  shoes,  some  regi- 
ments have  already  taken  commendable  voluntary  steps  in  these  par- 
ticulars. One  regiment  of  infantry  had  adopted  a uniform  shirt,  the 
drab  army  campaign  hat  and  attractive  Italian  high  gaiters  of  russet 
leather,  into  the  tops  of  which  trousers  Avere  gathered.  The  model  for 
this  gaiter,  I Avas  informed,  cost  in  Italy  about  ninety  ceirts  of  United 
States  money ; those  manufactured  at  home  for  this  regiment  Avere  sold 
at  Avholesale  for  about  $2.40  per  pair.  Several  regiments  wore  the  army 
broAvn  canvas  leggings  and  drab  campaign  hats.  It  would  be  well  if 
both  those  articles  could  be  added  to  the  field  nniform  of  the  entire 
Guard,  for  they  Avould  contribute  greatly  to  its  appearance  and  comfort. 

Not  less  important  than  campaign  hat,  uniform  shirt  and  shoe,  Avould 
it  be  to  require  eA'eiy  man  to  carry  a piece  of  shelter-tent.  During 
the  first  day  or  two  of  the  recent  emergency,  many  regiments  Avere  quite 
Avithout  tents  and  obliged  to  bivouac  in  rain  with  but  scanty  refuge 
under  ti'ees.  With  shelter  tents,  discomfort  could  have  been  partly 
aA'oided.  Many  men  had  instantly  exchanged  the  luxuries  of  refined 
homes  for  rootless  beds  upon  bare  and  Avet  ground.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  surprising  sickness  Avas  avoided  and  that  men  seemed 
so  happy  and  content. 

Cavalry. 

The  cavalry  et^uipment  seemed  good,  such  as  it  is,  but  I was  informed 
it  is  inadequate,  especially  as  to  arms  and  saddlery.  In  one  troop  all 
the  firearms  are  said  to  be  private  property  of  the  members.  The  three 
troops  were  temporarily  organized  into  a provisional  squadron,  com- 
manded by  the  senior  captain.  It  presented  a striking  appearance  when- 
ever turned  out  for  mounted  duty  and  Avould  form  the  nucleus  of  a fine 
cavalry  regiment  should  one  ever  be  raised. 

Artillery. 

Of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  artillery  equipment  and  materiel, 
little  can  be  said  uot  alread}^  well  known  to  the  War  Department.  The 
field  guns  and  harness  are  utterly  obsolete.  A gallop  could  hardly  be 
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raised  owing’  to  the  bad  state  of  harness  and  decayed  wooden  carriag’es 
In  1885  and  1886  I reported  upon  all  these  matters.  Some  harness 
was  afterwards  replaced,  but  that  last  issued  by  the  War  Department 
seemed  not  better  than  what  had  been  abandoned.  Tlie  latter  had  been 
kept  faithfully  patched  and  oiled  until  sold  outright,  but  that  issued  in 
its  stead,  I am  assured,  showed  marks  of  fabrication  in  1861 ; it  is  now 
dry  and  brittle.  After  battery  drills  I have  seen  broken  pieces  of  leather 
strewing  ground  over  which  the  guns  had  manoeuvred. 

Excepting  the  Gatling  machine  guns,  all  pieces  are  nearly  useless, 
yet  creditable  attempts  have  been  made  to  hold  tai’get  practice  with  the 
Parrotts  and  the  light  12-pounder  “Napoleons.”  From  unmistakable 
marks  upon  the  peculiar  battery  of  Parrotts,  its  captain  convinced  me 
these  guns  were  the  identical  ones  I saw  in  action  tlie  day  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  in  1863.  They  are  now  rightlj^  regarded 
as  more  dangerous  to  friend  than  to  foe,  and  almost  no  ammunition  can 
now  be  found  to  suit  them. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  suggest  a proper  artillery  equipment  for  the 
National  Guai’d  of  Pennsylvania,  but  having  heard  this  subject  so  freely 
discussed  by  its  artillery  officers,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  not  to 
draw  too  heavily  upon  their  slender  money  credit  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment, it  might  possibly  be  arranged  by  law  to  issue,  in  place  of  the 
trash  they  now  have,  more  serviceable  batteries  of  old  models,  quite 
suitable  for  manceuvre,  but  much  better  fitted  for  every  possible  artillery 
need  of  National  Guai’d  service;  this  without  incurring  the  cost  of  new 
batteries  of  3.2-inch  long-range,  breech-loading  guns. 

If  the  state  would  maintain  an  artillery  equipment  of  say,  four  light 
twelve  pounders,  four  Gatlings,  caliber  .45,  and  four  good  3 inch  rifled  “Ord- 
nance” pieces,  such  guns  could  always  be  readily  transferred  from  one 
battery  to  another,  as  circumstances  required,  and  all  the  batteries  be- 
come proficient  in  field  manoeuvres  and  in  various  kinds  of  artillery  fire. 

However,  the  foregoing  defects  in  actual  equipment  of  the  three  arms 
of  service  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  are  merest  incidents 
which  w’ould  undoubtedly  be  corrected  instantly  in  time  of  war.  The 
Guard  has  the  necessary  organization,  the  personnel,  the  discipline  and 
drill,  to  render  it  a formidable  fighting  unit.  Newly  equipped,  it  could 
take  the  field  certain  of  making  the  lasting  reputation  of  officers  in- 
trusted with  its  command. 

Mobilizing  of  the  Guard  in  1892. 

In  attempting  to  treat  this  feature  of  my  report  in  a purely  military 
way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  allude  to  civil  affairs  which  caused  the  Guard 
to  spring  into  bivouac  in  a day  with  every  prospect  of  a deadly  fight. 

Unhappy  and  irreconcilable  differences  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes at  the  gi’eat  steel  works  of  the  Carnegie  Company  near  Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania,  had  resulted  in  much  loss  of  life  and  property  there. 


July  5-6  ultimo.  All  the  facts  are  well  known:  they  have  become 
historical  and  have  attracted  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

Under  laws  so  well  expounded  by  Justice  Paxson,  in  the  opinion  he 
rendered  after  the  railway  riots  of  1877,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  “Alle- 
g'heny  County  v.  Gibson,”  as  to  liability  of  that  county  for  damages 
resulting-  from  loss  of  life  and  property,  it  was  then  held  to  be  the  plain 
duty  of  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  call  upon  the  whole  l)ody  of  citizens 
thereof  to  assist  in  siipjn-essing-  the  disorders  of  that  time. 

In  July,  1892,  a somev\diat  similar  situation  had  arisen  at  Homestead, 
but  what  was  worse,  civil  law  had  now  become  utterly  subverted;  a self- 
constituted  “Advisory  Committee”  had  assumed  all  functions  of  govern- 
ment,  the  imrsonal  liberty  of  the  citizen  was  violated,  censorship  of  the 
press  established,  property  of  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars  seized  or 
occupied  by  “strikers”  and  owners  denied  its  use;  the  sheriff  had  been 
forcibly  prevented  from  taking  charge  of  this  proi^erty  or  guarding  it 
with  deputies,  and  had  withdrawn  powerless  from  the  scene;  citizens 
had  signally  failed  to  respond  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  sheriff’s  call 
for  help,  and  he  finally  appealed  for  military  aid  from  a Governor  who 
wisely  followed  the  law  in  resisting  i:)ressure  upon  him  to  order  out 
troops  before  he  received  full  proof  of  impotency  of  the  civil  power. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Sunday,  July  10,  Governor  Pattison  received 
by  telegra])h  from  the  sheriff’  of  Allegheny  county,  a proper,  legal  de- 
mand for  troops.  Within  an  hour  the  executive  order  therefor  was  de- 
livered to  Major  General  Snowden,  commander  of  the  Guard.  By  11.30 
]5.  m..  General  Snowden  had  telegraphed  his  own  detailed  instructions 
to  the  several  brigade  commanders,  living  in  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  state.  It  may  be  assumed  then,  that  the  first  step  for  mobilizing 
the  Guard  was  taken  about  midnight  Sunday,  Julj^  10. 

A copy  of  the  Governor’s  order  to  General  Snowden  is  enclosed;  it 
briefiy  directs  him  to  “put  the  division  under  arms  and  move  at  once  to 
the  support  of  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  county,  at  Homstead,  in  order 
that  peace  may  be  maintained  and  all  persons  protected  in  their  rights 
under  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  state.” 

No  more  trying  season,  day  and  hour,  could  have  been  deliberately 
selected  to  test  ability  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  to 
quickly  assemble.  It  was  a midsummer  Sabbath  midnight;  railway  and 
telegraph  offices  were  generally  closed  until  Monday  morning;  many 
officers  and  men  were  away  from  home,  seeking  at  seaside  and  mountain 
resorts  relief  from  the  prevailing  intense  heat;  regiments  and  companies 
located  in  remote  farming  or  mining  regions  were  practically  inaccess- 
ible. 

The  staff  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  such  obstacles;  the  railway 
telegraph  wires  were  open,  even  if  those  of  commercial  lines  were 
not.  When  necessary,  therefore,  messages  were  sent  to  the  nearest  rail- 
%vay  “block”  available,  couriers  there  employed  and  dispatches  carried 
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throug-li  to  destinations.  The  “Associated  Press”  early  became  aware 
of  the  intended  movement  and  their  bulletins  sometimes  indirectly 
warned  troops,  even  ere  official  orders  were  received. 

Illustrating-  some  of  the  difficulties  of  communication,  the  Second 
Brigade  (General  Wiley)  is  so  scattered,  companies  of  the  same  regi- 
ment being  sometimes  located  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles  apart,  that 
the  brigade  inspector  informed  me  a “mileage”  of  over  three  thousand 
miles  is  necessary  to  make  a single  official  visit  to  all  companies  of  that 
brigade,  some  being  not  even  situated  upon  a railway  line;  yet  orders 
for  concentration  were  communicated  to  every  company  by  9 o’clock 
a.  m.,  at  the  latest,  Monday,  July  11,  and  in  four  hours  thereafter  one 
certain  company,  located  nine  miles  from  a railway,  had  been  gathered 
from  harvest  field  and  workshop,  moved  in  wagons  to  the  railway  and 
was  in  waiting  for  its  cars  before  these  had  arrived. 

The  Third  Brigade  (General  Gobin)  is  widely  dispersed  through  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  He  received  his  orders  about  12.30  o’clock 
a.  m.,  Monday,  July  11,  awakened  his  adjutant  general  and  began  notify- 
ing his  colonels  by  telegraph.  This  brigade  was  assembled  at  Lewis- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  by  sundown  and  delivered  before  midnight  at  the 
place  of  final  concentration  of  the  division  in  the  extreme  western  ]nirt 
of  the  state. 

The  First  Brigade  (General  Dechert)  is  located  in  Philadelphia,  except- 
ing the  Sixth  regiment  of  infantry,  which  is  scattered  through  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties.  General  Dechert  received  his 
orders  at  midnight,  Sunday,  July  10.  He  employed  a Western  Uuioii 
telegraph  operator  and  half  a dozen  District  Telegraph  messengers, 
opened  a telegraph  office  at  his  brigade  headquarters,  collected  his  stafl’, 
wired  the  colonels  of  regiments,  sometimes  repeating  the  same  order  to 
several  points  to  make  certain  of  receipt,  and  by  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  Mon- 
day, his  command  was  embarking  upon  the  cars,  eii  route  to  the  point 
indicated  for  concentrating  his  brigade.  The  adjutant  of  one  of  his 
regiments  informed  me  he  did  not  receive  his  own  order  until  7.30  o’clock 
a.  m.,  Monday ; he  reached  the  armory  by  8 o’clock  and  his  regiment  was 
at  the  railway  station  by  a little  after  10  o’clock,  the  early  morning  news- 
papers having  given  first  notice  to  many  men.  One  regiment  arrived 
at  the  final  brigade  rendezvous  with  every  officer  and  man  present,  ex- 
cepting a field  officer  absent  on  leave  in  a foreign  land. 

The  system  for  notifying  men  is  unique  and  very  interesting.  A 
captain  in  a western  regiment  explained  to  me  his  method,  which,  if  not 
uniform  throughout  the  entire  Guard,  is  substantially  followed  by  many 
officers.  The  company  was  divided  into  “squads,”  each  under  charge 
of  a sergeant,  corporals  and  privates  of  squads  being  grouped,  as  far  as 
practicable,  according  to  residence  or  place  of  employment.  In  case  of 
a call  to  arms,  the  captain  (who  invariably  carried  in  his  pocket  an 
address  book  of  his  men,  containing  house  and  business  addresses  and 
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nearest  telephone  number)  notified  the  sero-eants  in  the  quickest  way, 
and  they  in  turn  the  men  of  their  squad. 

The  captain  of  another  company  of  infaiitry,  located  in  Pittsburg-, 
described  his  plan.  Many  of  his  men  are  employed  in  large  industrial 
works  thereabouts.  He  sent  in  a “general  call”  from  the  central  tele- 
phone station  to  works  in  which  many  of  his  men  were  employed.  News 
of  the  orders  for  assembly  was  thus  communicated  to  one  establishment 
in  particular,  the  foreman  of  which  instantly  stopped  labor  and  directed 
all  belonging  to  the  National  Guard  to  advance  to  the  center  of  the  work- 
shop. “Men,  your  regiment  is  ordered  under  arms,  go  to  your  armoriesi; 
your  places  will  be  kept  for  you  here.”  Over  twenty -five  men  hastened 
from  that  shop  to  their  ranks. 

In  one  regiment  there  was  a company  consisting  entirely  of  c:oal 
miners.  When  the  captain  actually  received  his  orders,  Monday  mcrrn- 
ing,  his  men  were  miles  underground  amongst  shafts  and  galleriets  of 
mines,  yet  the  orders  were  communicated  to  the  men  who  dropped  their 
mining  tools,  ascended  to  the  surface  and  were  soon  in  their  places  in 
ranks. 

The  cavalry  troop  of  one  brigade  is  scattered  over  a farming  region 
many  miles  in  extent.  The  orders  were  communicated,  the  men  assem- 
bled at  the  troop  rendezvoiis  with  their  private  horses,  the  troop  loaded 
on  the  cars,  transported  to  the  far  western  point  of  mobilizing  the  Guard 
and  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  arrive  there. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Guard  seems  to  be  especially  alert  in  these  matters. 
I watched  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  City  Cavalry  loading  their  horses 
in  the  cars  when  leaving  Homestead.  They  possess  a well  built  “ramp,” 
or  cleated  gangway,  which  they  habitually  carry  with  them  in  service. 
It  is  braced  with  iron  and  has  claw-hooks  to  engage  in  the  iron  sill  upon 
which  slides  the  side  door  of  a stock  car.  The  horses  are  thus  easily 
passed  from  the  ground  to  the  car,  or  the  reverse.  A frightened  or  ob- 
stinate horse  is  blindfolded  and  helplessly  backed  from  the  car  to  terra- 
firma,  or  vice-versa,  without  detention  of  remaining  stock. 

So  too  Avith  the  artillery  of  the  Guard ; the  three  batteries  are  all 
under  good  captains,  with  a veteran  of  the  war  as  chief  of  artillery. 
These  batteries  are  so  accustomed  to  embarking  and  disembarking  from 
railway  trains  every  year  that  the  cannoneers  usually  need  no  outside 
help.  In  disembarking  one  battery  at  Homestead  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  “strikers”  made  it  necessary  for  the  battery  commander  to 
quietly  send  for  infantry  support,  but  this  Avas  not  in  the  nature  of 
manual  assistance  in  unloading  the  guns. 

The  Strategy  of  the  Mobilization. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  as  this  assembling  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  United  States  troops  had  also  been  ordered  out  by  the 
President  on  account  of  disastrous  labor  disturbances  in  the  far  distant 
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west,  where  the  railway  was  at  once  deliberately  obstructed  or  broken 
by  “strikers  ” to  prevent  the  coming’  of  ti’oops.  So  at  Homestead  the 
recent  use  of  firearms,  dynamite,  combustibles,  etc.,  with  savage  treat- 
ment of  helpless  prisoners,  all  indicated  probable  opposition  to  occu- 
pancy of  the  place  by  the  National  Guard. 

Fortunately,  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  at  Homestead,  an  officer 
of  Major  General  Snowden’s  staff  was  engaged  in  military  duty  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  Foreseeing  that  the  Gvrard  would  be  called 
out,  he  promptly  repaired  in  civilian  dress  to  Homestead,  where  Avith 
equal  promptness  the  revolutionists  stopped  him  and  demanded  his 
business.  With  a countenance  proverbial  for  impenetrability,  he  made 
them  believe  he  was  “only  a newspaper  reporter,”  devoted  himself  in- 
dustriously to  a thorough  military  reconnaissance  of  the  place  and  sur- 
roundings, made  hasty  topographical  sketches  and  escaped  Avith  these 
in  time  to  join  his  general  to  Avhom  he  brought  this  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  should  be  mentioned  that  tins  gentleman  had  served  for  some 
years  as  a cavalry  officer  of  the  regular  army. 

Four  thousand  Avorkmen  had  recently  left  the  Carnegie  mills;  many 
were  well  armed  and  all  were  arrayed  against  constituted  civil  authori- 
ties. In  Allegheny  county  there  Avere  known  to  be  many  thousands  of 
idle  men,  part  of  whom  pertained  to  the  “dangerous  classes,”  wlio  Avould 
in  all  probability  join  the  Homestead  “strikers”  in  case  of  a fight  Avith 
the  troops ; so  it  became  desirable  to  occupy  that  place  by  surprise, 
avoid  a collision  AAuth  hostile  elements  and  avert  possible  bloodshed  on 
both  sides. 

By  examining  accompanying  maps  and  sketches  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  Guard  upon  Homestead  may  be  better  understood.  The 
town  lies  in  a valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river,  about 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg.  Beyond  the  toAvn  and  along  the 
river  bank,  lie  the  immense  Carnegie  steel  Avorks.  Beyond  the  Avorks 
is  Munhall  station ; still  further  to  the  southeast  is  Port  Perry  ; a branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  connects  all  these  places  Avith 
Pittsburg;  railAA’ay  bridges,  impassable  for  either  Avagons  or  foot  pas- 
sengers, cross  the  river  at  Homestead  and  Port  Perry.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  steep  hills  dominate  Homestead  and  the  Carnegie  mills ; 
they  have  an  altitude  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  their  crests  are  about  a mile  apart  in  a straight  line 
traversing  the  river.  Swissvale  is  the  nearest  station  upon  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  much  beyond  the  river  but 
about  abreast  of  Homestead  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.  East  of 
Pittsburg,  at  varying  distances  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  lie  SAvdssvale,  Brinton,  Radebaugh  and  Blairsville  Intersection  ; 
Radebaugh  is  about  tAventy-nine  miles  by  rail  from  Pittsburg. 

Owing  to  threatened  dangers  and  possible  outbreaks  elseAvhere  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  AA^as  deemed  best  not  to  move  the  First  brigade  from 


Philadelphia  directly  to  Homestead,  but  to  hold  it  in  reserve  at  some 
place  whence  it  could,  if  needed,  be  quickly  thrown  to  other  points  in 
the  state.  It  was  therefore  ordered  to  hasten  from  Philadelphia  to 
Mt.  Gretna  and  there  await  further  orders,  its  cavalry  troop,  however, 
to  proceed  by  first  train  toward  Homestead.  This  brig-ade  reached  Mt. 
Gretna  about  sundown,  Monday,  July  11;  it  numbered  2,534  officers  and 
men,  not  including  the  Philadelphia  Cavalry  Troop  hurried  to  the  front. 

The  Homestead  “strikers”  supposed  the  troops  would  descend  upon 
them  from  the  direction  of  Pittsburg.  To  disconcert  everybody,  there- 
fore, the  Second  and  Third  brigades  were  publicly  ordered  to  rendez- 
vous, the  Third  at  Lewistown,  and  the  Second  at  Brinton.  The  Third 
Brigade  having  assembled  with  great  celerity  at  Lewistown,  by  sun- 
down, Monday,  moved  westward  immediately  with  General  Snowden 
and  division  headquarters,  ostensibly  to  join  the  Second  Brigade  at 
Brinton.  To  further  mystify  the  ]iublic,  the  objective  of  both  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  brigades  was  next  announced  to  be  Blairsville  Intersec- 
tion, l)ut  quickly  afterward  secret  orders  were  given  over  the  railway 
Avires  only,  to  run  all  troop-trains  to  Eadebaugh,  Avhich  information  was 
successfull.y  concealed,  even  from  the  colonels  of  the  regiments  on  the 
cars. 

As  already  stated,  Eadebaugh  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  Company,  about  twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Pittsburg.  Near 
Brinton  a branch  line  turns  toAvard  the  soutliAvest,  emerges  from  a tunnel 
at  the  Monongahela  river,  crosses  it  by  the  bridge  of  Port  Perry,  Avhence 
trains  may  proceed  down  the  south  l)ank  of  the  river  to  Muuhall  and 
Homestead. 

Eadebaugh  is  a lonely  place  in  the  quiet  country.  There  are  no 
hoiases,  railway  station  or  telegraph  office,  l)ut  there  are  seven  long 
raihva}^  sidings  Avhich  Avill  accommodate  many  cars.  These  sidings  were 
ordered  cleared  and  the  troop-trains  steamed  in  upon  them  at  intervals 
of  a feAv  minutes,  until  the  Avhole  of  the  Second  and  Third  brigades,  num- 
bering about  six  thousand  troops,  Avere  massed  there  in  orderly,  military 
fashion.  This  general  movement  Avas  complete  before  midnight,  Mon- 
day, July  11,  and  the  Guard  Avas  thus  assembled  under  arms  and  trans' 
ported  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  instant  the  order  Avas  given. 

That  this  description  may  not  seem  too  general,  I invite  attention  to 
accompanying  official  data  obtained  from  assistant  adjutant  generals  of 
brigades,  shoAving  exact  hours  of  receipt  of  orders,  hours  of  departures 
of  separate  companies  for  regimental  rendezvous,  and  hours  of  depart- 
ures of  assembled  regiments  for  initial  points  of  brigades.  I also  en. 
close  a schedule,  secured  through  courtesy  of  Mr.  Pitcairn  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  shoAving  exact  time  of  arrival 
of  each  train  at  Eadebaugh  and  which  regiment  it  bore;  the  whole  move- 
ment may  thus  be  followed  Avith  mathematical  exactness.  Since  the 
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I'ide  of  Paul  Revere,  when  “embattled  farmers  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,”  there  has  surely  been  no  more  notable  g-athering  of  earnest, 
patriotic,  citizen-soldiery : it  is  a shining-  monument  to  the  enterprise 
and  ability  of  the  officers  who  planned  and  executed  it. 

Next  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  Guard,  the  incredi- 
ble rapidity  with  which  this  little  army  of  between  eig-ht  and  nine  thous- 
sand  troops  was  assembled  and  trans])orted  so  far  with  all  its  parapher- 
nalia, may  be  attributed  to  Governor  Pattison,  through  whose  two  ad- 
ministrations the  Guard  has  received  his  best  thought,  he  having  once 
been  a soldier  in  it  himself  before  he  became  its  commander-in-chief. 
With  sagacity  and  forethought  he  has  habitually  drawn  around  him, 
amongst  his  military  staff,  gentlemen  closely  identified  w-ith  great  rail- 
way lines  of  the  Keystone  state.  The  present  quartermaster  general  of 
the  state,  for  example,  has  long  been  superintendent  of  the  Middle  Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  has  passed  years  as  a civil  en- 
gineer with  the  regular  army  on  the  frontier,  and  is  a master  of  details 
of  military  transportation.  The  moment  the  order  was  given  to  assem- 
ble the  Guard,  he  availed  himself  of  the  railway  telegraph  service  and, 
with  military  and  railway  maps  of  the  state  as  guides,  empty  cars  were 
sent  speeding  all  that  quiet  Sunday  night  toward  points  where  they 
would  be  needed  in  the  early  morning.  Requisitions  for  transportation 
y^ere  thus  anticipated,  and  few  were  instances  in  which  cars  were  not 
ready  when  troops  appeared  at  a station.  Having  been  favored  with  en- 
closed copy  of  the  quartermaster  general’s  report  of  the  railway  move- 
ment, I invite  attention  to  it  as  of  j>robable  use,  hereafter,  to  the  quar- 
termaster’s department  of  the  army. 

Occupation  of  Homestead  by  the  Guard. 

Ac  Radebaugh,  midnight,  Monday  July  11,  General  Snowden  gave  his 
final  orders  for  the  direct  descent  upon  Homestead.  A “ iirovisional  ” 
brigade  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  battery  of 
artillery,  all  draw-n  from  both  the  Second  and  Third  brigades,  was  formed 
under  command  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  Tenth  Infantry,  and  was  directed 
to  proceed  in  its  cars  after  daylight,  via  main  line  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
to  Swissvale,  disembark  there  and  go  quickly  into  position  upon  the 
bluffs  of  the  Monongahela  on  the  side  opposite  Homestead.  This  was  done 
accordingly,  whilst  Major  General  Snowden  proceeded  simultaneously 
with  the  main  part  of  the  Second  and  Third  brigades,  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Generals  Gobin  and  Wiley,  to  Port  Perry,  crossed  the  Mon- 
ongahela by  the  railway  bridge  there  and  ran  down  to  Munhall  Station, 
about  a mile  from  Homestead,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Carnegie 
works.  This  main  force  left  Radebaugh  at  6.45  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  July  12, 
emerged  fi’om  the  tunnel  near  Port  Perry  at  8.05,  were  in  sight  of  the 
Carnegie  works  at  8.15  and  began  disembarking  at  Munhall  Station  at 
8.25  a.  m. 
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A reg-iment  of  infantry  advanced  rapidly  into  Homestead,  dispersing- 
crowds  in  the  streets;  another  occupied  crests  of  hills  upon  the  left;  the 
main  force  disembarked  as  rapidly  as  trains  arrived  at  Munhall,  and 
under  cover  of  the  leading  regiments  moved  to  the  main  heights  where 
they  formed  their  brigade  lines  upon  a circumscribed  plateau.  Here 
they  went  into  bivouac,  awaiting  tentage  received  by  later  trains  from 
state  arsenal  at  Harrisburg,  and  finally  encamped  there  regularly  for 
weeks  to  come. 

A provost  marshal  was  immediately  appointed — a veteran  of  the  war, 
now  serving  upon  General  Snowden’s  staff.  A provost  guard  consisting 
of  a regiment  and  a half  of  infantry  to  be  changed  daily,  was  placed  at 
the  provost  marshal’s  disposal.  It  established  its  lines  in  front  of  Home- 
stead, directly  facing  the  large  brick  building  used  as  headquarters  of 
the  “ Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers”— the  fruitful 
parent  of  all  the  local  troubles.  Entire  companies  of  this  provost  guard 
were  thrown  forward  as  outposts  at  the  railway  stations  of  Homestead* 
City  Farm  Lane  (separating  Homestead  from  the  Carnegie  mills),  at 
Munhall  station  and  at  other  points.  Their  locations  are  all  indicated 
upon  the  accompanying  map  of  Homestead,  Munhall  and  the  Carnegie 
mills. 

Back  of  the  provost  guard  camp,  but  higher  up  the  steep  slope,  was 
placed  the  camp  of  the  cavalry  squadron,  wdiilst  crowning  the  hills  andupon 
a small  plateau  were  the  camps  of  the  two  infantry  brigades.  A two- 
story  frame  school  house  situated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  was 
occupied  as  division  headquarters;  here  a battery  encamped,  its  guns 
overlooking  Homestead  and  the  mills.  Across  the  river,  a mile  away, 
could  be  seen  the  “pTOvisional”  brigade  already  described.  The  largest 
photograph  furnished  herewith  makes  all  these  dispositions  clear. 

Signal  stations  were  soon  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  river  and  communication  constantly  maintained  between  the  sepa- 
rated forces  by  flag,  heliograph  and  lantern.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
regular  signal  corps  in  the  Guard,  but  various  officers  have  voluntarily 
taken  interest  in  signalling  and  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Snowden  was 
fortunately  owner  of  a pair  of  United  States  service  heliographs.  WTien 
dense  smoke  rising  from  chimneys  of  the  Carnegie  works  rendered  sig- 
nalling with  flags  impossible,  the  penetrating  power  of  the  heliograph 
flash  enabled  troops  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  to  maintain  almost 
constant  communication  by  day.  Lanterns  were  used  by  night  and  a 
telegraph  line  was  built  to  division  headquarters  upon  the  hill,  connect- 
ing with  commercial  lines.  The  practical  usefulness  of  signalling  having 
been  so  plainly  seen  at  this  time,  the  Guard  is  now  taking  steps  to  es- 
tablish a regular  signal  corps  and  make  it  as  efficient  as  that  drawn  from 
the  Twelfth  infantry.  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  at  this  time. 
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Encampment  of  Tkoops,  Subsistence,  Supply  and  Hygiene. 

The  beautiful  camping-  ground  of  the  First  Brigade  at  Mt.  Gretna  has 
been  so  often  described  in  reports  already  rendered  to  the  War  Dejiart- 
ment,  that  I need  add  nothing  in  that  respect.  At  Homesteiul,  camping- 
places  were  chosen  for  purely  strategical  i-easons  and  not  for  purposes  of 
ceremony  or  drill.  The  camping  ground  of  the  provisional  brigade  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  main 
force  on  the  Homestead  side.  Here  there  was  little  or  no  shade,  the 
ground  very  broken  and  there  was  almost  no  place  where  more  than  a 
regiment  could  conveniently  manoeuvi-e  at  a time.  At  first,  indeed, 
there  was  even  no  water  for  the  main  camp,  but  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsjdvania  includes  in  its  ranks  men  of  every  iirofession  and  trade, 
and  all  are  fertile  in  expedients.  Considerable  quantities  of  three-inch 
iron  pipe  were  soon  found,  mains  were  laid  all  the  way  from  the  Monon- 
gahela river  to  the  heights  of  the  camp,  and  branches  were  then  extended 
throughout  it.  Skilled  guardsmen  occupied  the  steam  pump  house  of 
the  Carnegie  mills,  connected  it  with  the  improvised  mains  and  thus 
provided  their  thousands  of  comrades  upon  tlie  distant  hills  with  a steady 
and  bountiful  supply. 

Tentage. 

The  tentage  of  the  Guard  and  the  manner  of  its  storage  or  distribution 
from  the  state  arsenal  at  Harrisburg,  I have  described  in  a former  re- 
port. I now  renew  my  previous  recommendations  that  it  be  carefully 
marked  and  systematically  stored,  in  order  that  what  pretains  to  par- 
ticular organizations  may  always  be  easily  recognized  whenever  shipped 
or  received.  For  want  of  such  method  there  was  sometimes  inconvenience 
during  the  recent  emergency.  It  was  true  that  the  final  destination  of 
the  Philadelphia  brigade  could  not  be  determined  at  first,  so  its  members 
were  without  shelter  until  it  could  be  known  whether  that  brigade  would 
remain  in  reserve  at  Mt.  Gretna  or  promptly  join  the  main  force  at 
Homestead.  Neither  could  it  be  known,  at  first,  that  a “ provisional  ” 
brigade  would  be  eventually  formed  at  Kadebaugh,  consequently  tentage 
for  the  force  disembarked  at  Swissvale  proceeded  to  Homestead  in  bulk 
with  that  for  the  entire  Second  and  Third  brigades,  therefore  the  pro- 
visional brigade  near  Swissvale  was  also  without  sheltei  until  sufficient 
tentage  could  be  separated  from  the  mass  at  Homestead  and  be  re-shipped 
by  a roundabout  course  to  the  detached  command.  Such  miscarriage 
could  perhaps  be  averted  hereafter  by  plainly  marking  all  tents  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  the  regular  army.  I have  described  it  to  the  ad- 
jutant and  quartermaster  generals  of  the  state,  who  seem  to  regard  it 
favorably.  In  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  the  Adjutant  General 
is  accountable  by  law  for  all  equipage,  and  issues  are  made  under  his 
direction  and  orders. 
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Subsistence. 

The  o’eneral  principle  for  snbsistine:  the  Guard  I described  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  report.  When  the  Guard  was  ordered  out,  all  were 
directed  to  come  from  home  provided  ivith  three  days’  cooked  rations. 
In  the  intense  eag^ei'iiess  of  all  to  start,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
some  neorlected  this  precaution,  or  that  others,  like  the  proverbial  army 
recruit,  consumed  in  one  day  the  haversack  supply  intended  for  three, 
yet  there  was,  as  a rule,  oidy  g'ood-humoi’ed  allusion  to  empty  stomachs, 
and  the  subsistence  dejiartment  was  working  i-egularly  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

For  the  forces  at  Homestead  and  across  the  river,  the  division  com- 
missary of  subsistence  contracted  at  Pittsburg ; supplies  were  daily 
delivered  by  I’ail.  Fresh  beef  for  two  days  alternated  wdth  salt  meats 
and  ham  for  three.  The  heat  was  intense,  and,  when  greatest,  all  fresh 
meats  w'ere  cooked  as  soon  as  received.  The  division  quartermaster 
supplied  a car  load  of  ice  daih"  and  thus  actual  sutfering  was  spared. 
The  men  built  of  lumber  rude  kitchens  and  storage  bins  for  supplies. 
Gooking  was  done  by  methods  descrilied  in  my  former  reports  and  there 
was  little  complaint  heard  about  meals.  A few  companies  hired  cooks, 
but  most  were  supplied  from  the  ranks.  There  was  great  rivalry  in 
this  respect,  and  one  needed  to  be  present  to  know  that  a 
^\■as  occasionally  hidden  beneath  the  uniform  of  a iirivate  guardsman. 
Surely  no  staff  department  labored  harder  than  did  the  subsistence  officers, 
and  the  success  of  their  efforts  is  attested  by  those  who  enjoyed  fruits 
of  their  work. 

Meuical  Corps. 

Of  the  medical  department  much  can  truthfully  be  said  in  the  way  of 
praise.  The  hospital  service  was  managed  regimentally  under  super- 
vision of  the  surgeon  general  and  the  division  and  brigade  surgeons. 
With  a little  more  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  medical 
corps  in  the  matter  of  control  of  company  bearers,  acting  hospital  corps 
men,  etc.,  there  would  be  nothing  to  unfavorably  remark.  The  heat 
during  the  encampment  was  terrific,  and  finally  all  drills  had  to  be  sus- 
pended, yet  at  Homestead  the  men  seemed  able  to  perform  their  ex- 
traordinarj’-  guard  and  outpost  duty,  in  heavy  marching  order,  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a time  without  an  excessive  amount  of  sickness  or 
of  prostration  by  heat.  At  no  time  were  more  than  thirty  men  of  the 
six  thousand  at  Homestead  actually  excused  from  duty  on  account  of 
sickness.  One  case  of  scarlet  fever  developed  in  camp  but  the  sufferer 
was  immediately  isolated  and  transferred  to  a hospital  at  Pittsburg. 
Not  a single  death  occurred  during  the  whole  time  I was  with  the 
troops.  In  Homestead  there  were  vile  nests  of  utter  filthiness  amongst 
the  more  degraded  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  under  authority  of  the 
Governor,  medical  officers  of  the  Guard  assumed  control,  hired  laborers 
and  teams,  bought  and  used  disinfectants  in  large  quantities  and  speedily 
removed  causes  that  might  have  ended  in  pestilence  during  the  hot  term. 
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DiSCirLINE  OF  THE  GUAIiD. 

Seven  years  ago,  in  reporting-  upon  tliese  troops,  I used  languag-e 
which.!  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  here  as  especially  a-propos : 

“ The  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  who  takes  the  enlistment  oath  in  the 
Guard,  does  so  with  a profound  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility  to 
the  state,  especially  in  sections  where  turbulent  and  reckless  elements 
are  a constant  menace  to  tranquility  of  the  commonwealth  ; so  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guardsman  dons  his  uniform  and  presents  himself  for 
duty  at  both  personal  risk  and  business  cost.  ^Sacrificing-  his  ivinter 
evening-s  to  drill  in  the  armor}',  relinquishing  his  brief  summer  holiday 
in  order  to  attend  the  annual  encampment,  where  he  accepts  the  rudest 
conditions  of  a bed  upon  the  bare  ground  and  the  ration  of  the  common 
soldier  in  time  of  war,  he  exemplifies  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
duty  of  a citizen  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  deserves  from 
state  and  national  governments  all  and  even  more  than  the  slender  aid 
he  receives. 

“ ‘ No  flock  is  without  its  black  sheep  and  while  possibly  there  may 
be  found  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  order,  decency  and 
respectability  characterizing  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  taken 
as  a whole,  still,  as  an  organization,  the  Guard  represents  the  intelli- 
gence and  worth  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  records  of  its  bureau 
of  military  justice  show  that  none  are  more  zealoijs  than  the  Guard  itself 
in  eliminating  unworthy  meml)ers  who  may  have  found  their  way  into 
its  ranks.” 

During  all  the  trying  scenes  at  Homestead,  I heard  of  but  two  flagrant 
violations  of  decency,  order  and  discipline;  one  has  become  notorious 
through  the  press,  but  the  public  has  not  known  all  the  facts 

When  the  Guard  arrived  at  Homestead,  the  inhal)itants  prepared  an 
adroit  plan  well  calculated  to  induce  the  troops  to  affiliate  with  the 
populace.  With  quiet,  soldierly  dignity,  the  commanding  general  frig- 
idly declined  to  entertain  such  overtures ; he  instantly  became  the  target 
for  abuse,  his  daily  mail  containing  bloodthirsty  and  threatening  letters, 
some  of  which  I have  read.  Anarchists  next  began  to  distribute  amongst 
enlisted  men  printed  circulars  of  most  persuasive  but  incendiary  char- 
acter, with  the  evident  object  of  inducing  laboring  men  in  the  Guard  to 
desert  its  r-anks  and  join  the  strikers.  It  was  almost  an  unnecessary 
precaution  for  officers  to  seize  and  burn  this  literature,  w-herever  found, 
for  the  mass  of  the  enlisted  men  indignantly  repudiated  such  reflections 
i;pon  their  intregrity  and  the  uniform  they  wore. 

Matters  reached  a climax,  one  day,  when  the  hand  of  the  assassin  w'as 
raised ; for  a moment  no  one  could  tell  avIio  would  fall  beneath  the  next 
shot  and  great  excitement  prevailed.  In  Homestead  the  provost  guard 
speedily  dispersed  crow-ds  clustering  about  posted  telegraph  bulletins 
whilst  enlisted  men  disposed  to  gather  in  groups  were  ordered  at  once 
to  their  tents.  In  defiance  of  this  order,  one  man  proposed  cheers  for 
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the  assassin  aud  was  dealt  with  summarily  if  not  in  exact  accordance 
with  forms  of  law.  In  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  example,  le^ral  punish- 
ment for  much  less  offenses  than  inciting-  to  mutiny  and  murder,  is 
heavier  than  was  inflicted  in  this  case.  There  are  times  when  immediate 
example  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  although  the  one  to  which  I allude 
has  brought  down  upon  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  as  a body, 
most  unmerited  oblocpiy,  it  is  certain  that  hesitation  might  have  easily 
resulted  in  gatherings  which  coidd  have  been  dispersed  only  by  order- 
ing one  part  of  the  force  to  fire  upon  another. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  officers  concerned  had  to  act  quickly ; 
what  they  did  has  been  misrepresented  as  well  as  misunderstood. 
Scarcely  cannon-shot  from  that  place  is  the  once  bloody  ground  of  Brad- 
dock’s  Fields,  and  the  pages  of  our  country’s  history  are  by  no  means 
silent  as  to  methods  ]Vaslnngton  recognized  as  sometimes  justifiable  in 
maintaining  discipline  amongst  alleged  “patriots”  unworthy  of  that 
name.  Records  of  the  revolutionary  army  show  that,  for  an  offense 
punished  to-day  by  moderate  fine  and  confinement  under  charge  of  the 
guard,  a Continental  soldier  received  two  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  “well  laid  on,”  in  presence  of  troops  regularly  paraded  to  see  it. 

Guai:d  Duty. 

Referring  to  so  much  of  my  reports  of  1885-1886,  as  relates  to  per- 
formance of  guard  duty,  and  to  recommendations  I then  made,  I invite 
attention  to  inclosed  “instructions  for  guards  and  sentinels,”  published 
by  the  present  Adjutant  General  of  the  State.  They  were  printed  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  everybody  a copy  for  use  during  expected 
regimental  encampment  this  summer,  aud  their  spirit  was  earnestly 
carried  out.  What  had  formerly  seemed  to  many  enlisted  men  only 
meaningless  ceremony,  now  reached  their  understanding  as  a most  sol- 
emn part  of  duty  in  protecting  life  and  property. 

Besides  the  provost  guard  of  a regiment  and  a half,  changed  daily,  as 
described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  there  were  the  usual  troop, 
battery,  regimental,  brigade  aud  division  headquarters  guards.  I have 
certainly  never  seen  anywhere  sentinels  more  alert,  day  and  night,  than 
these  seemed  in  ]ierformauce  of  duty.  Courtesies  to  those  entitled  to 
them  were  notably  observed  by  day,  whilst  after  dark  I found  it  idle  to 
attempt  to  cross  a sentry’s  post,  unchallenged  and  properly  identified, 
if  I happened  to  be  without  the  countersign.  There  was  no  “ horse-play  ” 
with  recruits  on  post  for  the  first  time,  this  year;  ball  cartridges  were  in 
the  rifles  now  and  nobody  felt  like  taking  risks  with  the  man  at  the 
trigger.  There  were  several  night-alarms  and  the  way  in  which  troops 
got  under  arms  on  those  occasions  was  admirable.  The  object  lessons 
of  the  recent  emergency  will  liear  good  fruit  throughout  the  Guard  for 
years  to  come. 
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Courtesies. 

A general  neglect  of  prescribed  courtesies,  alluded  to  in  my  former 
reports  upon  these  troops,  has  now  been  partly  corrected;  failure  of 
soldiers  to  salute  officers  was  exceptional.  Still  I observed  some  such 
cases  and  presently  learned  to  account  for  them  by  noticing  numbers  and 
letters  upon  caps  of  the  men.  It  is  the  colonel,  after  all,  who  creates  a 
fine  regiment ; the  captain  who  makes  a perfect  company.  If  the  cap- 
tain will  insist  upon  his  men  invariably  giving  him  the  prescribed 
salute,  whether  in  the  armory  or  in  camp,  nobody  entitled  to  that 
honor  will  fail  to  receive  it.  With  one  of  the  most  particular  of  the  in- 
spectors, I followed  out  this  matter  and  satisfied  myself  it  was  no  ques- 
tion of  country  or  town,  regiment  or  brigade,  but  of  the  captains  of  the 
companies. 

Reduction  of  the  Field  Force. 

After  eight  days  in  camp,  the  reserve  brigade  was  authorized  to  leave 
Mt.  Gretna,  but  even  after  the  men  were  upon  the  cars  they  did  not 
know,  until  trains  changed  direction  at  Lebanon  Junction,  whether  they 
were  en  route  to  Homestead  or  to  Philadelphia.  Arriving  at  the  latter 
place,  they  dismissed,  but  were  held  in  readiness  to  re-assemble  quickly, 
if  needed,  the  brigade  commander  proceeding  in  person  to  Homestead  to 
receive  his  final  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief. 

By  Friday,  July  29,  it  seemed  safe  to  reduce  the  force  at  Homestead 
to  one  brigade  and  this  was  then  done,  General  Snowden  departing  with 
most  of  his  staff,  leaving  General  Wiley  there  with  the  Second  brigade 
and  in  full  charge  of  affairs.  A week  later,  under  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  General  Wiley  relieved  all  his  brigade  excepting  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  infantry  and  a battery  of  artillery  at  Homestead, 
with  half  of  the  Tenth  infantry,  under  its  colonel,  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Monongahela. 

The  troops  on  the  Homestead  side  of  the  river  were  paid  off  under 
direction  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  Friday,  August  5,  and  on 
the  following  day  I started  from  Pittsburg  to  comply  with  directions  of 
Governor  Pattison  to  report  to  him  in  person.  On  August  9,  I received 
a telegram  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  saying  that  my  ser- 
vices were  needed  in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I arrived  there 
that  night.  So  far  as  I am  now  informed.  General  Wiley  still  remains 
at  Homestead  with  two  or  three  regiments,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
yet  of  this  force  being  withdrawn.  The  morning  I left  his  camp  there 
were  1,516  enlisted  men  for  duty.  In  the  Carnegie  works  the  manager 
informed  me  there  were  also  1,500  “non-union”  workmen  for  duty.  The 
inference  is  plain ; a soldier  was  kept  for  the  protection  of  each  indi- 
vidual workman,  until  the  “strikers”  should  desist  from  attacking  men 
who  were  quietly  obeying  the  Scriptural  injunction : “ Be  ye  content  with 
your  wages.” 
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Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  report,  which  has  reached  unusual  length  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances  of  field  service  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year,  I desire  to  bear  witness  to  the  earnestness  of  the  soldiery 
of  that  state  in  thoroughly  learning  what  military  duty  really  means, 
and  in  doing  it.  It  is  not  yet  anything  like  a perfect  machine,  but  it  is 
trying  to  become  one  and  may  well  serve  as  a good  model  to  other  com- 
monwealths. In  the  higher  grades,  it  is  officered  by  veterans  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  who  are  now  teaching  a new  generation  of  soldiers  how 
to  appreciate  and  apply  military  knowledge  of  to-day. 

To  Governor  Pattison  and  his  suite,  to  Generals  Snowden,  Gobin, 
Wiley  and  Dechert  and  their  respective  staffs,  as  well  as  to  Adjutant 
General  Greenland  and  many  individual  officers,  I make  sincerest  ac- 
knowledgments of  courtesies  and  warm  hospitalities  impossible  to  forget. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Volkmae, 

' Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

- • ' U.  S.  Army. 
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NEAR  HOMESTEAD.  JULY,  1892. 
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